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W feeling, and that of many of us, is that the best possible 
service to your news staff is the objective' of the news library. The 
best possible service so they can produce the best possible newspaper. 
Our paper and our library serve best the entire reading public instead 
of the relatively few who ask questions and tie up the phone lines. 
Perhaps this has been best expressed by Joseph Pulitzer who said. 
Every newspaper is a public trust'; my library is not a public library." 
Of course, I understand the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch violates that 
rule consistently. However, the library cannot serve two masters, either 
it's going to serve its -news staff or it's going to serve-the general 
public, unless top management provides an adequate library staff and - - ' 
the money to propefly handle both. 

For example, even if you do answer the questions of the general 
public, you'll soon find out that it's best not to answer them at all 
in many instances. Incomplete or inadequate answers can backfire, 
cause ill will and ruin the great image you're supposed to extend 'to 
the public. You also have the problem that there sometimes is no 
correct answer. „If the person on the other end thinks you're wrong, 
he 11 let you know. For example, some drunk will call up and ask, 
■Was Joe Louis the charap when Max Schmeling defeated him?" (This' is 
boxing for those of you who are too young to know.) Joe Louis even- 
tually became world heavyweight champion ; but of course the answer is 
that he was not champion at the time that Schmeling defeated him. So 
when the drunk calls up, you tell hin that Louis was not the champion. 
He then puts his buddy on the line and what you do is tell the other 
guy that yes, he was the champion. That way they kill each other and ■ 
you have two less people for whom you have to answer questions. 

^ Now there are several approaches to public information. You can 
do It like many papers do — "sort of" — which I'm afraid to say is 
too ofteii the case. One way is to have an adequate staff to handle 
the calls and another method is to have a separate department to handle 
the calls. Vfliich reminds me of the-time one of my girls got a call ' 
and she was asked, "Is this the query department?" She ans\rered by 
saying, "I beg your pardon?" 

I also have the feeling that librarians of small newspaper libraries 
must take the position with management that unless the staff and the 
budget are forthcoming that they will not do public service. If they 
continue to do public service at the expense of the efficiency of their 
operation they are reedly only fooling themselves. At the end of the - 
year when the clippings and the pictures are piled up, nobody's going 
to ask them. How many questions did you answer? How many drunks did 
you satisfy? How many graduates did you get through? How many parents 
did you save the trouble of taking their child to the public library?" 
All they're going to say is, "You're way behind buddy. Why?" 

Rex Schaeffer touched -on the subject of professionalism. I think that 
part of our professionalism has to be this ability to stand up to manage- 
ment and tell them the truth about these things. Frank Lloyd Wright once 
said that. Honest arrogance is better than liypocritical humility." I 
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think that we have to be honestly arrogant. We do ^ good job, we're going 
to do what is needed by the newspaper and that job is to make it a better 
newspaper. 

I'd like to ask a question. How many of you handle public service 
in your libraries? How many of you- have a separate department that does 
it for you? The trend is increasingly toward a separate department and 
I^d like to have a few people liere who I know have either one or the other 
of these operations explain to us hovr they handle the situation. Then 
those of you who "sort of" have a library service can learn how others 
do it and can. go back and convince everybody of the right way. Joe 
McCarthy of the New York (H.Y.) Daily News has a separate department 
handling his queries. Joe would you briefly describe your setup. 

JOE MCCARTHY: 

In a city like New York with eight million people if you are going 
to. use the editorial department to take care of the public, you need a 
much bigger staff. Therefore the News (as long ago as in the 20 's) 
started what they called a Readers Service Bureau and any one of the 
public can call there to ask a legitimate question and they'll get an 
answer. That department of the Daily News is bigger than the Editorial 
Library. They have a staff of fifty. They handle 'an average of 3,000 
calls a day. They serve people coming in , calling on the phone or 
writing letters. They take care of everybody* I know fifty sounds 
like a lot of people but they also do other things. They sell books 
and back numbers of papers. They have a travel bureau where you can 
come in, if you want to get yourself routed from. New York to Boston, 
they* 11 show you how to go from one place to another without going off 
the road." They do many things like that. 

The Readers Service Bureau has no library of its own and they 
are the only ones permitted in the Editorial Library.- They have four 
information clerks in the Readers Service Bureau that are permitted 
to use the Daily News Editorial Library. They &re the only ones; no 
other staff members are allowed in our library. - If they get a call 
on the phone or a letter wanting some bit of information, they will 
come up to the library. They are now on a different floor which, makes 
it kind of difficult (they used to be on the same one). They come up 
and are permitted to go through our files to get the needed information. 
They also have a separate microfilm room so if someone comes in and wants 
to look at the Daily News on microfilm they can do it there. It is an 
entirely separate operation from the editorial department. It comes 
under the promotion department or public, relations section of the paper. 

JIM SCOFIELD: 

Clem Vitek from the Baltimore (Md.)Sun, do you still handle public 
service in the library? 
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CLEM VITEK: 



^ anvfh^n^ n a separate department for names and information that's not 

anything as elaborate as Joe described. From what I understand, over 
the years, there aren't too many of those kinds of operations. V 
Infonnation Biu-eau started about fifty years aco in 1923. It was 
basically a promotion at that time to assist the public. Then evcntuallv 
It Changed. At that time there was also a cLuestion and Jvc" coJmn 
in the paper and some way or other, it became more and more part of the 
library operation. Many of you saw the movie I showed last Sunday and 
you could see the Information Bureau I have. It's actually Sithi^ 

?hriubUc°' '""^ thoS tiL to 

the public's information calls. Although they work forty hours a week, 
the Infomation Bureau doesn't open to the public until 0 o'clock -in 
■^nvvT?""?' 9-5 Monday through Friday. We used to 

work oaturaays too but we stopped that quite some time ago. We will 
attempt to answer w kind of question anybody asks. I want to under- 
line atJeigEt. I feel that many times we do quite well merely by pointing 

v:°donH°.'i' ri'"' ^^^^ *° thctns^er and ^ 

we don't have the money or the time to look it up. 

Now the Bureau is open via telephone, walk in. the U.S. Mail or 
any other method of communication. We do try to answer letters. We 

of'^h^^f J.".^'^''""" ^ «^ ^ways be sure 

^"^ ^""^ something on every call that comes in) and 
probab^ 15-16 letters. We're only talking about two people, so^o cover 
the particular problem, that Jim brought up. I will mention cost, ij you 
want to run a bureau like that, remember if one of those people are iU 
then .you've got to draw on your regular library staff to ?m inf^hich' 

tTlr^l^T'^r ^-y- The public, however, in most inS^ces 

IS grateful. 1 won't say there aren't people who won't argue with vou 
and ruin everything. I've also found 5n some instances ?or some^?"al 
ihS^so^Lo^ ^5^^-^^ *° -rk for people. We qSL c?ten Snd 

TeZ ?ind oftSn^ t''f' °' °^ ^^^^"^ -"^^^S that 

very kind of thing, to do research for somebody, so they're rettinr it o„t 

of your library anyway, it's a sneaky way to do -it. buJ it does hfppen? 

The other thing that I've run into (in a lot of libraries) is that 
they're answering public information calls anyway, and a St of them 

le"^d weirJ°"'''?; r°^'^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ information service 
the ?ibr«^ ^ ?f It down, but the calls are still put right into 

^olin^ """^^ "^""^ ""^^^^^ ^^^^ 1^^^* telephone^ and some 

clZ inTy^lZ^"^^ completely separate, so tha? peopL can 

o^^r«tn * ^ ""^""ul ^ ^^i^^ hell with our telephone 

operators and say. "Stop throwing the public .calls into the iLra^. We 
won't answer them so make sure that they get on the right line.'" 

JIM SCOFIELD: 

John Beegan of the Hartford (Conn. ) Chronicle , what does your librarv 
do m the way of public information servi^^? ' ^ Horary 
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JOHN BEEGAN: 

We do very little. »re discourage handling outside calls. Students for 
example wo refer to the public libraiy or to vthe school librai^. That's 

JIM SCOFIELD; 

Josephine Johnson of the Louisville CKy.) Com-ier Journal , vliat do 
you do? ' <t"»v 

JOSEPHINE joimsou: " • 

Our closing to the public is of very recent vintage. We vere 
■ position where we were always oh the line giving public service 
and of course the library was doing it too. I found the most effective 
way to convince management that we should cone out of the blue sky is 
to point out what you're losing. So in I965 I made the proposal to 
management to close the public infoiroation service completely. We didn't 
make a public statement because if you do that you're really in trouble, 
^en I or any of the library staff would teil the caller that we didn't 
perform this s-rvice anymore they would go toaJ-ing ofr to Mr. Bingham, 
Mr. Isaacs or ^ir.. Baker. So management decided that since we were the 
news library, Idr. Isaacs would be the front line defender of the faith. 
So when Mr. Bingham would get a problem he'd turn to Isaacs, and when 
Mr. Baker would get a problem, he'd also turn to Isaacs. Isaacs was a 
very tough gentleman, in a very quiet way. 

c?pr^,-L''^i^"^^^^ ?Pr/"^ ^^^^ °^ Internal Revenue 

Service called up Che had been a foiroer employee of the Courier ) and 
Noiman Isaacs tipped me the wink about who he was talking to. He said 

Now listen politely, and agree with -.everything." The man said, "Now 
Norman, you understand why I have to use the library, so tell the librarian 
to let me in." Norman said, "Soify, no way." So we didn't have any 

^eSly^fi^Jny! ^^""^ ^"""/^^^^ "^^^ the FBI, and this was 

The only time.^^a ever violated our own rule was when a Judgeship 
was coining up and Mr. Bingham asked me personally if the FBI could come 
up and screen the clippings. We let them do it; they .-paid $50.00 for 
jeroxing copies and the man who was doing the research told me that he 
thought it was about time that we^had got an attack of brains about 
handling our library. This from the FBI no less.' 

files for one full year, and anybo^ can come in 
w^ l^lnl tt°'^ ITJ'' thereafter, ar- m man ca^e in 

Jlri 1°""^ fil°^' «e was -talking to one of the 

staff members he knew and he happened .to mention what he was looking for 
which was. some data on two men who were also nap -for consideration ?or the 
judgeship. Our reporters had been standing on their heads trying to find 
^^r^^ors in Washington were going to sponsor for this position. 

the m. Now th| rai says, "Please we don't want to use your files'" So 
that's one of tfte things that happened. 



Tlie thing to do is "be able to document yoiu' reasons for doing somothine 
Everybody's busy, especially your publisher. They're not about to sit dra^n 
and. discuss how nice it is if you don't get the work done .because you're 
dealing with tlie public. However, they are willing to listen to why you 
think something drastic has to be done because you have lost material. V/e're 
still losing things but now , we know it's a staff oriented problem. It doesn't 
give you much more control, but it does give you a little. 

I think too, as Jim said in his early remarks, that to give inade- 
quate answers to people or inadequate service is more damaging to your 
public image than to give no serivce at all. V^e have a very good rapport 
with the public library and we have a good -public service library available 
We keep our newspapers on microfilm in the public library just for that 
purpose. All in _all it has worked out. - You can get the aggravated citizen 
•once m a while Tjut^ this has boiled down quite a bit to the kind of 
personality that's aggravated about everything anjn^ay. The reasonable 
man will take your reasonable reasons. The public service staff does the 
work, makes the copies if the., person wants it (a reasonable number). Of 
course all of it depends on the efficiency of the staff of the public 
service department. We have had good rapport with the present staff and 
everything's plodding along' in good shape. 

JIM SCOFIELD: « - _ 

George Collins of the Boston (Mass . ) Globe , would you say a word? 
GEORGE COLLINS: 

. Jim asked ne if I'd say something about a couple of things that I've 
done since I started at the Globe library. One of the first things I did 
probably irritated some people (but I haven't heard about it yet). I 
listened for a week or t^ro to the phones ring from 6:30 in the morning 
to 11:30 at night and then I shut them off for a month as an experiment. 
I d only take calls from 3-5 P.M. and also from 7-8 P.M. So far we haven't 
gotten a complaint. All the drunks call up and if it isn't 3-5 P.M., they 
have to call the Boston (Mass.) Herald American .- So we slowed them down 
a little. The serious ones call back. They ask a serious question and we 
give them the answer. We have a policy of nof answering drunks, bets or 
homework questions. > uc^o 

We have a couple of other things in mind though. Boston, as you know, 
has some history, so two years from now they're planning a rather large 
#vent. I d like to share what we're going to do because we're going to 
have a little fun with it for a couple years. We don't know if it's 
going to work or not, but this is one of our ideas for the. library. 

^ We have a downtown office which is in trie-Old Comer Bookstore (the 
original building which- has been restored by the Boston Historical Society 
and the Globe). In that building we have several offices upstairs which 
we rent, or don't rent, depending upon how many people" want to be in that 
neighborhood. It's at the heart of the ^Freedom Trail of Boston. Two vears 
from now when hundreds of thousands of people visit Boston during the 
Centennial, we expect to have hundreds of thousands of people who'll 
pass that building and a lot of them are gcping to come in because in 
that building we have all (or almost all) 6f the first editions that were 



published in the Old Corner Bookstore. The staff of the Globe at one time 
or another has purchased almost -all of them, put them on sllelves and 
Identified them. We have purchased for the Globe, and nivcn to the Globe 
the desks, the pens, and the artifacts of people like Ralph Waldo lin^^i^! 
Lowell and Longfellow, and others of thc-.peoplc vho'had books published 
at the Old Comer Bookstore. 

At present, that office is a place where you can buy a copy of the 
Globo or place a classified ad. We have this office because, as you 
kno\7., v:e are five miles out of the city and we had to have a messenger 
desk where our messengers could go to pick up the displaj- ad copies. Our 
thought, and management seems to be going along with it, is that we'll 
move the messenger desk out of sight, upstairs. VJe'll take over one 
•or two of the offices on the second floor and the downstairs library - 
section of the Old Comer Bookstore. This will be our downtown library 
branch. We'll hook it up with, transcribers and telephones on a direct 
line into the Globe library. If they'll give me the staff, they're 
apparentny leaning toward two or threb people, we'll have a downtown 
office that can. answer, or try to answer, any question the public wants 
to ask the Globe . We'll advertise it as such: Novr we won't even 
attempt it if they won't give us the staff. We're either going to go 
for the whole ball of wax, .or we're not going to do any of this. We 
told then this right from the start. This has been brooded about 
since about three weeks after I took over the library, and it's beginning 
to .get into gear. • We're going to have to do some changing structurally. 
If it^works It will be an interesting thing. 

^.J n^'^'^r? Globe library, I was informed, that nobody 

could find the Ralph Lowell clips. In Boston, the Lowells talk only to 

m *° ^^^^^y' ^^ey toid mc that 

the Ralph Lowell clips weren't in the file. Ralph Lowell is "J-Ir. Boston." 
At one time or another he's been on. more -boards- of directors (ninety-two 
boards) than any other human in America. He is a director of the Globe, 
he s a Harvard overseer, he's everything and he's also dying. WellT^ 
they couldn't find the clips and they couldn't find the obituary, ihis 
was my first baptism, find the ^Ralph Lowell clips.' So I put up a heartv 
notice on the bulletin board. "Anybody knowing the whereabouts of the 
Ralph Lowell clips, please return them to the library.'" and signed it 
very politely. About a week went by and they didn't show. 

In the meantime I^Tound out that the president of the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co. . Eli Goldstein, clips were missing too. Goldstein's - 
wife was dying too. Mrs. Goldstein's clips were there and the obituary 
i f f prepared. There was a card in both these .files sayi^ 
T^A^t ^t''" *^^^'' ""^^^^ ^ *° these people they both 

savfn^ ^.T'^ ^'^^ ^^"^<^ them or go around 

saying that they're liars and what have you. As a matter of fact, I 

r!«iT^^ 1°"^ The guy who had the Ralph Lowell clips. I 

thS L^''^;*'''?? ^i"- the time of one edition, when 

they got the flash that Ralph Lowell -was going to croak, and then he 
brought them back at the end of the edition. 
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Therefore when the Goldstein clips didn't show up I vent to the 
city editor, who was in chal^ge of the party who. did the Mrs. Goldstein 
obituary. One young^ reporter vas on a vacation and he said, "Well 
look, she may have the clips in her desk drawer, but she's been very 
nervous recently as we've had her under the cm a little bit, so please 
don*t call licr while she's on vacation. If Mrs* Goldstein dies or if 
you really need the Goldstein clips; we'll brcal: open the desk." (All 
our desks have a lever so you can get in if you need to. Only a few of 
lis know where it is, but they- all have a lever.) So I said, "Ok, we'll 
sweat it out." A week later she ca>iie back and I walked over to her and 
said, "Did you by chance use the Eli^ Goldstein clips while you were doing 
the obituai-y?" She said, "Yes." I said,'^'Did you bring them back to the 
library?" She said, "Certainly, certainly." \Jell she once worked for 
me on another staff I had and I. know her tenperament so I said, "Ok, 
f,ine." She then said, "ll^e trouble is in your library." I said, "VHiat 
do you pean it's in the library?" She said, "In the filing system," 
"Ok J. fine," I said and I walked away from her. 

Two days later, one of the^ library clerks caxie up tfo me and said, 
"Hey George, here are the Eli Goldstein clips." I said, "Wio brought 
them back?" She said, "I don't knovr, I just found them over between 
Iran and IracL in the subject files." (Two whole rows of Lektrievers 
away.) I said, "Ok, was that file loose?" She said, "Yes, that was 
the third drawer in a tray and the first two drawers were jammed solid." 
What the reporter had done was. come back in through the back door, 
found a tray where she could cram the stuff in, crammed it in and walked 
away. So I went back, smiled and said, "You'll be glad to know that we 
found the Goldstein clips," She said, "I told you, I told you they were 
in your files." I said, "They certainly were." So it dawned on me / 
maybe that's where the Ralph Lowell clips are — in the file. Certainly / 
not* where they shotad be because we looked under; Lowell, Lowell Institute, 
City of Lowell, Mayor Ralph Lowell, L'^well of Summerville and every place! 
of which we could think. I went to mjr immediate superior and I said, "This 
is what I thinlc happened, now can I have some extra help on overtime for ' 
a couple of weekends (this is how naive I was) to. skim throv;;h the elec- 
tri ever, and see if we can find the missing files. We'll start at the 
back end." He said, "Yeah, we have to have them." 

By this time the publisher had heard that his director's clips wer^ 
jnissing and beside ray note on the bulletin board was a note from the 
publisher. This really scared the hell out of everybody. They had never 
seen a note from the publisher about a clip. I was watching all the 
magazines and all the underground papers waiting for this lifetime story 
of Ralph Lowell to come out (because that's obviously what i1;'s been taken 
for, a private deal)» 

We started "going through the files. They authorized three- people on 
overtime for two weekends. Then the overtime bill began to frighten them 
and they said, "George, can you get the people to work on straight time?" 
Well, I happen to be, among other things, president of the labor union and^ 
I can't get the regulars to work on straight time. They won't in the ^ 
first place and I can't, offer it to them in the second place. That's the 
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trap you're in* I can work jny part timers for an extra day. 

We've been working 3^^ people every weekend for the past five 
weekends. We've gone through 5 electrievers and we've got 9 to go. 
We haven't found Ralph Lowell yet ♦ We've fo\md everything else though. 
I've instructed them, as you go tlirough.* pull everything that's mis- 
filed and put it aside. We'll refile it correctly during the week. If 
they find Ra].ph liowell, (if any of you calls my publisher or my boss and 
tells this fact, I'll hate you) they understand they're not to tell anyone. 
■If wjj're lucliy, by Labor D£Qr we'll have gone through all the Lektrievers 
aiid we may find Ralph Lowell. If we don't, I know his wife has a scrap-- 
book full of clippings • 

JIM SCOFIIiLD:' 

June Ley of the Chicago (ill*) S un Times > what does your library do? 
JUNE LOY; 

We don't want to do public service but that doesn't mean that we 
don't do it* We used to havc^a public service program where they .could 
call into the library and their q^uestions would be answered. The Cliicafco 
(111.) Tribiuie used to do this also. It was stopped before my time. X 
think it was because Chicago is a big city and most of the people don't 
know how to use the public library* They thought we were it. One of 
our old ladies, I think a school teacher, assigned a group of students 
the job of finding out who won the Nobel Peace Prize or one of the Nobel- 
Prizes for a year when it wasn't given* Every kid, every kid's parents 
or 'their grandparents were calling up. 

What we do now is that the switchboard is instructed not to put any 
calls to the library unless they are personal calls. The public is not 
to go through* They do all the time and I don't know what's happening* 
Of course we get calls transfered to the library by the City Desk, etc. 
The public can actually get through and talk ot the managing editor about 
the information they want* Marshall Field's secretary called me one day 
and said, "I'here's a little boy on the phone who really wants to know this* ^ 
So, you end up doing something for him* \ 

I think we're going t. have to try and talk a lot of our people into 
realizing that we just don't have time to do that kind of stuff. We 
try and be as courteous as we can. We tell them to use their public 
library if they can* 

JIM SCOPIELD: • ' • 

Ruth Braun of the Detroit (Mich.) News ^ wJrat does your library do? 
BUTH BRAUN: 

I might begin by saying that this has been a long growing service 
and so we had a great backlog of information on ready reference,- Therefor 
it means that we don't have as much inhouse research to do at the moment 
the call comes in* There are five people on the staff. One person 
handles the questions by mail and we found that a large number of o\xr 
questions came from outside the state of Michigan. 
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Last ycnr» for our annual report we studied the public relations 
effect (this is indirectly a public relations aspect of the conii>any) as 
veil as the effect on the library. Actually, I believe that we'll be 
cutting buck on this service somewhat because our inetropolitan area now 
has a similar service wliich will be developed in creat deptli at the 
public library. It's called Total Information Procraw — TIP. It's a 
progrein wliich is unitine four cities in the U.S. (on a foundation crant) 
to Give this kind of service regarding agencies and events. Ccrtuin3y 
this will lighten up our load a little bit. 

We didn't keep statistics every daj' (we Just can't laanage that volume 
of count). We tooji statistics four weeks of each year, on sample even 
weeks. Me find that we have been answering in excess of a hundi-cd thou- 
sand questions each year. 

We limit our library to the use of people coining i.ito the library. 
We -have a library register and ony person who is permitted to come in 
for research must make an apiJointrocnt in advance. The material is 
prepared before the person arrives so that we have a rcininura amount of 
time that the person is actually within the room. 

One wants to use the resources that one has , but you simply must 
have the staff, to dp it. We ar • l.av^l pressed to do this service with 
five people and we will undoubtedly be cutting back in the extent to 
which the service is available. Mark Han 

JIM SCOFIELD: 

Mark Hannan of th-j; Washington Td.C.) Post, how do you handle this? 
mm lI/ilJIIAN: 

We have just one phone and it's open from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., five 
days a week. Most of the questions deal with articles that ran in the 
paper which makes it very difficult and very time consuming. We had 
a tap put on it last year (for one week) and there were 1,500 people 
that used it during that week. One person is tremendously inadequate, 
and management vrill not pay for more than one so we have a problem. 

JIM SCOFIELD: 

I just want. to make one comment. Isn't it funny that the Vfashinftton 
Post taps it's o\m phones? In regard to the New York Time s, do you have 
any comments? " 

LINDA AMSTER: 



I have a research section. We seem to get balls now that the Times 
Information Bureau has been closed. Often they seem to channel more~^ls 
to my section, which is really only supposed to be working for people in 
the building. We get letters and so on. It's rather a problem. Often 
we just refuse to do them and work only for the staff. It is a problem, 
because you want to accommodate the public and yet we are a limited staff. 
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I think they hoixj that vhen tlie information service is fully operational 
to be able to onsver questions that way. 

JOE MCCARTHY: . ' 

I Just vant to add, that since the Wcu York Tinos closed their 
bureau to calls I xmderstand that ours at the Kcvs has incx'eased its 
vork. When I nentioned 39OGO calls a day, part of those used to 
to the Tinos> If you wont to knov why the Times closed their Bureau » 
it's because they went out and spent so much woney on that Times Information 
Bank. 

JIM SCOPIIiliD: 

Grace Parch of the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer? 
GRACE PAI^CII:, 

Well , at one tiwe at the Plain Dealer there were ten teleplione 
operators , and they handle an answering service. At some tiwe in the 
past they We been eliminated and left us with one telcplione operator 
supposedly handling over 100 calls a day. When I cawe to complain to 
her, she decided to try and solve all these problems. The first thing 
we did was try to shorten the hours to 11-5. Of course this will 
eliminate most of the drunk callers. It didn't work very well. Then 
we decided to charge people to' use our service. We limited them to 
about five minutes of free service, and then, we decided to charge them 
e ninimun of $20.00. (This was for the general public, calling in \ 
fton.the outside.) This was a way of controlling the public, not of 
making any money* We did add a few dollars to the treasury. This 
didnH really work very well, so we decided to eliminate the public 
completely from our library. We do answer letters. We have a recorded 
message which we started about three weeks ago. We haven't had any 
criticism from the public and ve haven't had any criticism from the 
main public library. In fact, the main public library has told us 
that they are thinking of having a recorded message also. 

We thought we' were going to have quite a bit of criticism but really 
it didn't end that way at all. You don't get the feedback from the public; 
the arguing, the comments, the nasty remarks. You don't get the drunks 
calling all the time. You're able to go about with your own work. It 
seems to be working out. 

Let's face it, no matter how many people you have, you just can't 
give the service that the public library can. This is the. public 
library's responsibility in the first place. We feel that with the 
recorded message and allowing people to write in we're able to take care 
of scholars, teachers and others. 

(Question from audience.) What does your recorded message say? 

It is a lengthy message, I woiad say a lot longer than* the usual 
message. It covers about 90% of the calls. Then we do have a direct 
line in case there^ is an emergency. For most people there is a 
recorded message and it covers : back issues , clipping dates , where 
to write for this information, the public libraiy telciAione number 
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(and refers people to the public library because 80% of our questions 
were public library questions) and it mentions how to go about getting 
pictures. It covers about four different main queries. 

. (Question from audience.) If we write to you can we get a copy 
of the text of that message? 

Yes. 

JIM SCOFIELD: " 

Bob Neswick of the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman Review? 
ROBERT NES^nCK: • 

We have two newspapers, five magazines and we also have the tour 
program in the library. 

Last year we had three tours a week and each took about an hour 
and a half. All the kids from all of 80-100 miles come in and there's 
no way to break that out of the library. We've been given the job 
of handling public service and we're into it in a very big way. 

One of our papers has the Newspaper in the Classroom program so 
they promote the tour situation. It's good public relations; but 
It s awfully costly an^ xt takes the heart out of your library. We 
do have three or four outside guides which we hire for the tours. 
Still I have to do the talking for a half hour or forty-five minutes 
lor each tour. 

JIM SCOFIELD: 

^ Are there any specific problems somebody wants solved? After all 
N^s?^ ^^^^ ^'^ champs. Gayle ThonipRon of the Miami (Pla.) ' 

GAYLE THOMPSON: 

the rLltT !h«rf Ji™- you don't handle, questions from 

the public, what do you do about the FBI, the IRS and so on? Josephine 
has gotten around it, but we have not. What do you do? 

SCOlJlELD: 

^ ^^o^^icially, we have a blanket 'InoV for everybody. However" we've 

adopted the system from the Philadeli^hia (Pa.) Enquirer wjiich has S 
information form they ask all these investigators to fill out. They get 
their badge number, their superior, etc. and also why they're looking 
(because one thing they will not alZr., are fishing expeditions in our 
files and I hope none of you allow that). If you allow fishing in the 
files then you're in real trouble because you're going to get subpoenaed 
and everything else. For example, when Judge Carswell was up for nomination 
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and nobody knew it, we knew it. They (ITJI) came in and asked for his clips. 
_ When we asked why, they said, "Well we can't tell you." I said, "Tlien you- 
won't see it." They said, "Well OK, he's being considered for the Supreme 
Court." So within ten mnutes we had it and scooped the country. Once 
you do this once or twice they won't come in anymore. That's it. How we 
take a very hard line. 

We also had a doctor who was investigated by the Internal Revenue 
Service once. I said, "How come?" They said, "you know ..." I said, 
"OK a tax investigation . " Well , we got the scoop on that just to keep it 
lip. You know, income tax cases are pretty secret, you never find out 
Who's who imtil they take them to court. 

We have done something else though that we all should consider. As 
.you know, now they're investigating riots and demonstrations because they're 
trying to find out who are the participants. V/hat the government vrould do 
is come in and ask for our negatives or picturesT We've got ah archive. 
The only pictures we keep on file and the only negatives we keep on file ' 
are of those pictures that appear in the paper. Everything else is des- 
troyed. We never want to be in the position of turning. someone in (or 
being a government informer) which is really what they're trying to have 
us do. 

At the same time we tell them, "Sure you can have any pictures that 
we ran in the paper, if you want to look at our public record." You have 
to be very careful about that. Lately we've had photographers called in 
and subpoenaed to testify. Our policy is not to testily generally. How- 
ever, ve had an instance of a reporter who happened to be on the scene 
of an. accident that occured here af the building. This little Volkswagen 
smashed into a telephone pole, and the trunk popped open. The reporter 
was -just standing there. He looked and saw these bags of something. While 
the police were rounding up traffic and straightening everything out the 
reporter went over there and sniffed around a little bit'. He called the 
officer and said, "Marijuana." It tui'ned out that it was. Nov; this was 
a fxne line — can this man testify in this case? We took the position 
that he did this as a public citizen, a knowledgeable public citizen, but 
nevertheless a public citizen. Therefore he was allowed to testify. So 
you have to draw the distinction. Does that somevrhat answer your question? 

SCOFIELD: - 

What are other policies on this , just to extend this? Lets hear from 
W. Danforth Hayes of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram ^d Gazette . 

V. DANFORTII HAYES: 

Because of difficulties we've run into ih .the past years, in cooperating 
as a library with the forces of law and order, our fixed rule now is anyone 
U)istrict attorney's office, FBI, IRS, any of these) is turned aside to the 
offxce of the managing editor who has the overall surveillance of the library. 
That way he gets his little sniffer going as to what's cooking and also 
screens wliat comes into the library. That takes a load off our shoulders 
and I think it is a very sensible policy; 
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We had one situation, some years ago, a highway bridge under construc- 
tion collapsed and resulted in some deatlis. , One of iny assistants, without 
my knowing it, but in my name, turned over to the District Attorney's office 
the original pictures that were run in the paper and a lot of others that 
weren't. VJell, I had one heck of a time getting those pictures back from 
W eood friend, district attorney. Bill Buckley. He kept putting me off/ 
He said the Judge still has them impounded, etc. It was a matter of years 
before I got thoso pictm^es back. No more do they go to any of these 
lav^ers or insurance mvestigatoi^s ; they'll have to be screened by the 
managing editor and a lot of them don't want to be bothered. They say, "Oh 
well, the hell with it." So that helps us a lot. 



Washington I suppose is the most critical city for this , outside of 
New York. Ann Sausedo of the VJashinRton (D.C. ) Star-News . what is your 
policy? 

AlIN SAUSEDO: 

Nobodj-^'s allowed in. We xised to get lots of . scoops like you'did, 
because the FBI would come in. The Blue sheet meant presidential appoint- 
ment, the vrtiite sheet meant this other and so we'd give them what they 
wanted. Then we'd hike out to the nevrs room and say, "So and so, and so 
and so, are being considered." '¥e had lots of screams from reporters, 
the underground press and what have you; so nobody is allowed in the file 
room. It's just a flat no. 

' Mark, does the Vfashington (D.C.) Post cai^ry the brunt of all this? 
MARKHAiraAN: 

It's closed completely, except we try to do correspondence. It's closed 
to the government and everyone. 



Maurice Lauzon of the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard Times what do vou 

do? ^ ' : ' 

MAURICE LAUZON: , 



We just instituted a system, and I don't know how it will work. It 
has to do with the general public coming in for a look-see of our envelopes. 
We have them sign their name, address, the subject which they're looking 
for and the date. - By this we're trying to eliminate the people going out 
with our envelopes. It happens once in awhile-. The only thing is that 
this might solve our problem in an unexpected way. I have a feeling that 
the envelopes that. are disappearing certainly aren't taken out by the 
general public. I feel that they're being talcen out by the staff. These are 
ny own suspicions, and I don't know how many others will go along with me. 



SCOFIELD: 



SCOFIELD: 
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SCOKCELD: 



Ernest Perez of the Houston (Tex. ) Chronicle vhat is your question? 
ERNEST PEREZ: 

I wanted to knovr one thing. You said you were closed except to other 
libraries, like trading service. Wot about the public calls you get and 
then half an hour later a university or a public library calls in a 
question on the same thing. 

SCOFIELD: 

Well, we don't have a university nearby so we never hear those. 
PEREZ: 

Well, what kind of a problem is that? They do help you. The 
public goes to them and they go back to you. . ^ " ^ 

SCX)FIELD: 

Well, I don't know how much it would happen, I've never gotten any 
real help from our p.ublic library to be. honest with you. 

PEREZ: 

I never have either but from the university I do. ^ 
SCOFIELD: 

Josephine Johnson of the Louisvil le (.Ky.) Courier-Journal & Times? 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON: 

Apparently we set up an arrangement with the public library and 
they met monthly \rith all the department heads .and the head of the library. 
They discussed repetitive kinds of problems they actually worked with. 
The high schools tried to give notification in advance of the term papers. 
I think that they set up a very cooperative arrangement where the Journal 
could feel imich freer about referring the public to the public library. 
They would perform service for the public library with more latitude and 
not have to hassle the problem. We have an informal arrangement with the 
public library where we help them (they've never helped us) but we throw 
as many of the public calls there as we can. 

.In 1970 Barry Bingham, Jr. signed a letter that went out to the 
news media in the Jefferson County area. That, included radio, television, 
the weekly newspapers and the Louisville magazine, which is a publication 
of the Chamber of Commerce. News media was defined to include in the 
restricted terms those who were publishing a serial type publication and 
by that we don't include the Boards of Education or the vaiious organizations 
that print inhouse newsletters or publications that are restricted to their 
own disciplines or membership. This has to be something that is of general 
consumption, or broadcast generally. 
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Tlie letter offered a subscription service. The people pay a $25*00 
flat subscription fee. Wliat thejr get for their $25.00 is permission to 
send an identified representative from their staff vlio then has access to 
the nevs clippings, \^hen thejr come in they have to present their idcnfica- 
tion card. They're seated at a table and the material is brought to them. 
They do not have any access directly to the files. We also copy material 
for them at 50(f> a print ^plus sales tax. That price is a little high vith 
all the ways and means of cheap duplication of material. Ue feel that that's 
good too, because then they're only going to ask for information that 
they really need. 

I firankly had a case of the shakes .when the thing was suggested because 
I had visions of them coming in, in droves. That has not happened. Actually, 
ve started out vith eleven subscribers and ve are now down to seven (A 
'couple of the radio stations have gone out of business). Tlie only virtue 
that it has is to give a kind of professional courtesy to the people who 
are in the same business we're in. To set up a rapport, a friendly feeling 
toward them and' also collect the $25.00 fee to get them in the door. 

That's something that might be considered -if you want to work a system 
vith a specialized group in your community for better public relations and 
better service. It helps to keep the reporter on the little newspaper 
.from paying a reporter on your newspaper to wiggle his way into the files 
without your knowing it. 

SCOFIELD: 

Homer Martin of the Berp;en County (N.J.) Record, do you have a question? 
HOMER KiARTIN: 

Can I ask Jo, is that $25*00 fee a subscription fee or based on an 
instant charge? 

JOHNSON: 

It's $25.00 a year; it's an annual fee. 
MARTIN: 

You say you have about eleven subscribers? 
JOHNSON: 

We started out with eleven; wg have seven active subscribers. 
MARTIN: - ' ' 

Any member of that staff or just one_ designated person? 
JOHNSON: 

Anybody with a letter from an editor or an identification card. 
This includes TV stations, radio, weekly and daily newspapers. The 
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■only exception is the Chamber of Commerce which publishes a monfcly 
magazine called Louisville . j-xouco u jnontjy 



MARK HANNAN: 

tr. /, N^T^""? problem, Qiannel 9 is connected with the Washin/ri-on 

(B.C.) Post They went and talked to om- editor and said, "l U we Sn't 
have any libraiy, can ve come in and use yours?" We looked f S a wav 
out, or yay of charcing them. Well, that hasn't happened yet Sief' 
have continued to use it. We haven't arrived at any type of price Lr 

or $1,00.00 for access to our files. If they'^ant to use it five times 

However ZvV * -^^^^ ^^^^ ^ monthly ser^^ce ^ee. 

However many times they wanted to make use of it they could. 

SCOPIELD: 

invesLd^ll^ philosophy, charge high, because after all you 

u year , tliey could start their ovm librarv Vf^M vr.„ \^ t 

talking about regional libraries Five^ six iJwsJaLrr^ l^K^ 
but what you usually wind un with IlHv "^V^P^P^^s going together 
^1 ^ P IS one library (so outstanding a<i 

^7Z^M° °^ ^^^^ ^^^t to get in on t^e ^^efdeal 

because there may be a million dollars invested in this one library) 

O to sa^"'" °^ Baltimore (Kd. )_Sux^. I see you have something 

CLEM VITEK: 

"'^ ^^'^^^ ^ clipping, so not too many people 1>Z Sre 
ve Charge them $3.00, which is pretty steep too.. We do this deliberately. 

university students- out who are doing papers. We allo^ th^m L tiLi ' 
IZl'LT 1-itations on them! 'we coJJt thHumLr If SippLgs 

that we have and we make damn sure that we get back.what we give them'^ ^ 

you slyTv^al Joi^'cuf o^f " °' yourselves when 

thP l^-il you cut off this person, you cut off that person, because 
the calls ^e going to get it from your editoi-ial staff anyva^ Vol 

keeping control. I don't mean to imply that all newspaper reporters 
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to increase your staff to handle it. The other thing is, I would dare 
say that most of you sitting here today are saying you don't want to 
give them information, you want to cut off the public, you don't want 
to do this and your publisher's starting a direct line, action line or 
whatever the_hcll it is called. Chances are, five years from now, they'r 
not going to stop publishing that altogether. Cliancos are that in five 
years or so the libraiT is going to inherit it sosic way or other or else 
they're going to make a very bloody mark in the comunity. Sure, I think 
it would be great. I'd love to go home and say let's cut off the Infor- 
mation Bureau. Let me keep those two people though; I sure as hell could 
use them spmewhere else. However, I don't think it would really solve 
anjahing. I really think you ought to think about it on more than one 
level . - 



.FEMALE VOICE: 



Clem, can I speak on that? I may have gone over that a little bit, 
but I don't know how effective it was. I have the executive editor 
underwriting ny opinion on any of this reportorial spying or help. He 
sends out a note periodically that this is not to be done. If I find 
anything that can prove that it has been done , it goes right to him. 

VITEK; 

That's an awful damn hard thing prove. How can you prove what 
a man wants something for? That is unless you're standing beside him 
and you hear him talking to a friend of his on another newspaper. 

VOICE; 

We can't do it for sure, but it's something that has come into 
the Information Service, and we've worked with them on it. 

SCOFIELD: ■ . - 

Are there any other q.uestions? Helen Everts of the Lancaster 
tPa. ) Newspapers? 

HELEN EVERTS: 

I would like to ask, are there any newspapers that are small like 
me? We have 3 1/2 people and we're open from 7:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m.. 
We serve morning, evening and Sunday staffs. There is always this 
infighting because somebody on the staff of the l^ew Era took a file, 
kept it and locked it in their desk and someone else came in that night 
and they wanted it. We have to hassle all the time. 

I don't have any clout in the organization. We're just the library 
and It seems as if we have 75 different bosses . Every time a reporter 
comes in he says, "You ought to start a file on this. Why the hell 
don't you have that?" 

So has anybody ever had any of this kind of thing files staying 
out? They come in and they just take it out. 
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MALE VOICE: 



Helen, hero's vhat to do. Number one, you vant to get yourself 
underneath the highest man in your organization that you possibly can. 
If you can report directly to the president of your paper that would 
be fine. This gives you some clout. If you're going to malie a complaint; 
make a complaint to somebody that's worthwhile. The other thing that 
might help is that for years we have had a rule, and we stick to it, 
that they must return each clipping oiid other materials (pictures are 
handled a little differently because they're a different kind of 
animal) Ify the end of the work day* That's the rule and they ignore 
it. 

Well, we enforce it by calling them once emd then calling them 
twice. The second time we report it right to their supervisor. If 
he doesn't do anything about it, he gets reported to his supervisor. 
If I get that far and don^t get anywhere, I'U go right upstairs and 
say, "VThat the hell do you want me to run, a library or some kind of 
babysitting service?" Really that's the only thing you can do. There 
isnH any other way or else you can go on and say, "Well, do you want 
to let them take them home or do you want them to lose the clippings?" 
There are probably other ways to handle this, but this is the only way 
I can tnink of off hand. 
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